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Data gathered from questionnaire responses and from 

BIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS ARE USED TO STUDY 333 JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND OTHER PERSONNEL WITH MAJOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES IN BOTH PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND IS COMPARED IN TERMS OF 
LEVEL OF DEGREE HELD AND PERIOD OF APPOINTMENT. PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE AND RECRUITMENT PATTERNS ARE SUMMARIZED IN 
RELATION TO STATE AND ADMINISTRATIVE GOVERNANCE TYPOLOGY. 
FEWER THAN HALF OF THE ADMINISTRATORS (44.1 PERCENT) POSSESS 
A DOCTORAL DEGREE, AND TWO- THIRDS OF THOSE HOLD THE ED.D. 
DEGREE. A WIDE VARIATION IN THE PROPORTION OF DOCTORATE 
HOLDERS AMONG STATES IS NOTED. NEARLY THREE-FOURTHS (72.1 
PERCENT) OF THE ENTIRE GROUP SPECIALIZED IN PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR THEIR HIGHEST DEGREE. EIGHTY PERCENT OF THESE 
PRESIDENTS CAME TO THEIR ASSIGNMENTS DIRECTLY FROM SOME OTHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE POST. A TREND TOWARD SELECTING MORE PRESIDENTS 
FROM THE SENIOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY RANKS IS VALIDATED, 
ALTHOUGH WIDE VARIATIONS AMONG THE STATES IS APPARENT. BOTH 
SIZE OF THE COLLEGE AND MODE OF LOCAL GOVERNANCE ARE FOUND TO 
INFLUENCE l#(ETHER PRESIDENTS ARE SELECTED FROM COLLEGE RANKS 
OR FROM POSITIONS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. MEAN 
AGE OF THE GROUP IS 47 YEARS WITH A RANGE FROM 31 TO 74. THE 
NET ANNUAL REPLACEMENT NEED IS ESTABLISHED AS 4.7 PERCENT OF 
THE TOTAL NUMBER. (AL) 
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The role placed by the .junior coLle^je in 7'jriorican education has increased 



steadily in importance over ihe paot t\/o decades. Especially has this been 
true since the increased birth rate that folloired World War II began to be 
itjflectsd in tlje college -age population. Accompanying this increase in college -age 
population has been teehnologioal change coupled -oith favorable economic conditions 
These latter factors have created both more of a need, and a ^ireater desire for 
education beyond hicli school. 

While all types of t:ro-year co.llegss ba^re felt the impact of these changing 
conditions, public jun:* col,lege3 ha\T5 bee^i most dranc bically affected. States 
which previoa>3ly had. few or oo such inst • tutiono nave esiablis’ed or are in the 
process ox establishing L'so-e-w.1’? s.g., Florida, o.cbusetts, Worth 

Carolina, Ohio, and Stc.te .diei-e an appreciable number of .,.iblic .Junior 

c.o.!_leges a.lready existed are experiencing pronoimced enrollment grcRrths and 
cujTiculura exjtansions. Some of these states such as California, Illinois, 

Michigan, New Yoxkj and Ws.shlrgtcn have also established numerous ne^j institutions 

-Accanpanying this growth has been increasing.ly favorable ire presentation 
O.V the junior cone go in .nev&pai^^rs and popvl&.r ©aid professional nagazines, 

Hov/ever, relatively lev of the articles appearing in professional .journals 
are analytical in nature. Circs si>ioific information is needed as a basis foD- 
j-Tiprovemetiu, more attention to this approach seems rieeced. It requiies "rutting 
the microscope," so to speak,, m specific aspects of th^ institution arid its 
o].eration. The resea.rch reyortud in cMs article is oX such a iiatui^. 



D oscriptijii -.r }rrocedur e 

This article Is based :ra data co3..1ected for a nation-wide predictive study 
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of junior college administrative meds.^ !Ehat study included presidents and other 
^^rsonnel with major administrative responsibilities in both public and private 
institutions. Reported here are analyses made of the educaticsnal backgrounds, 
prevlaos experience, and age of those who in the spring of 1963 held positions 
03 chief administrators of public junior colleges of the aggregate United States.^ 
In addition, the rate and c^iusas of turnover for this position were deiier lined. 

To make possible comparisons by state, tabulations uere made using those states 
for which data could be obtair.e-3 on ^3 or more presidents. Sixteen states *Tere 

Included on that basis, and they repre:-..nted 2?4 (82. 3^^) of the entire group 
reported upon. 

Information \vas so.lici\ied from ohe chief admin istrf tors of ftil public 
Junior colleges listed in the 19^3 Jvxlor CoHege Directory.^ Subsequently 
the following xrere eliminated for the reasons noted: 

1. Acting presidents, dheir status is ten^iorary by definition, and hence 
it was felt that they id.ght not be representative of Junior college presidents , 

Five \rere omitted for this reason. 

Chief admjjrlstratora of W.isconsin ti/o .year county teachers collets. 

TnU group, numbering 22, adjcinisters an antiquated and pe.ssing Institution on 
t:oe American educatiansl scene. 



predictions apiKiar In tv vemr-hlot entitled Adininist.rators for 

^ ' — — ' ' ^ by Ka:/mond E. Schultz. 
I- can be ob^i^ for p5r copy Irop the /uaerican Associatic-n of Junior 

Cojdeges, 17TT Massachusetts Aven^je, N. V7. , Washington, D. C. 

.-44.1 data for this paper is from the dissertation of Dayton Y. Robert, 

entitled v.hief Administrators of Public Junior Collages: A Pi'edictlon of i-lie 

T?? of Supplv^ 1963-1973." (Unpublished Ph.D, dissertatior., 

rvtorida State University, 

texisB "chl£f adainistititor" and "presMent" are uead Interchangeably' 
a;^ to the Individual vlio has major responsibilitj' for the adminletretion 

af a oat^ma o^ration. Therefore, in cities life Chicago and Los 
mve ^veral Junior coliage campuses, the head of each one inc.Voded in tht' 

1963 Junior Colley Directory was included. 



3 * Dlrsctors of certain extenrion centers* l^fannatlon obtained from 



directors of eleven extension centers indicated tiuat they did not function in 
the capacity o£< chief administrator^ and hence they were eliminated . 

Preeidente of Ifegro inatitutloos . Oils group me elimii»ted for tiro 
related reasane. Firsts only 19 such institutions existed In 1^3 f ond that 
number has since been reduced. With the recent pfogress of racial .integration, 
It seems lllDBly that virtually all public Hegro Junior colleges will either 
become fully blracial or be amalgamated with other Institutions. Secc3nd, 32 of 
the 19 Institutions were located in one state— Florida— and 9 of them had very 
small enroUnents.^ If the presidents of those institutions had been Included, 
it would have necessitated a sepai'ate aimlysis to avoid a distorted picture of 
Florida as comjpered to othe.: states . 

5 • Bresldente of Institutions in ijbe process of transition to ser>lor 
colleges . Pour presidents fell In this category. 

In sumnary, the chief administrators of 6 l Inetltutlons listed In the 
1963 Junior College Directory \reve omitted from consideration. This left 
363 administrators as the potential population. 

Two types of sources provided the basic data which the analyses 

reported heroin were made. One was an Information form designed for this 

study, and the other consisted of nationally recognized biographical 
0 

publications. Information was utilized for 333 Junior college ixresidents or 
92 per cent of the total eligible group. Insofar as the literature indicates, 
this represents by p, considerable margin the largest number of public Junior 
college presidents ever studied in cv.ch detail. 



A primary motive in creating them seems to have been a f 5aire to forestall 
integration. Since that did not prove successful, several have been discontinued 
and the sai£ fate can be expected too: the others. 





BqvIqv of Related Sttidles 



Only oisff px\svlous study is repor'ced in the literature \;iiich treats the 
haclsground of iniblic juiiior college presidents as a distinct group. That study 
by Shannon was concerned priuarily with the olilef adioinlstrator’s self-perception 
of his role. Hs did, hoirever, report certain background Infoimtlon on tte 240 
presidents Included in his study, ^ 

Other related studies lave been reported in which presidents of public 
Junior colleges x^ere included V7lth presidents of otter types of txfo-year colleges, 
lex/ls included 128 Jimior college presidents and a much larger group of senior 
college and laa-versity presidents In a study of their backgrounds.^ He no 
distinction betx;een private and public Junior college precedents in his analyses. 

A ratter cptoprehens.ive prof ile of Junior college presidents xias draxm by £avk>^ 

His sample, consisted of l62 presidents vrlth approximately two-thirds of them in 
public Junior colleges, bike , Le -grouped together presiduits of public 
and private institutions. 

There have been a number of investigations into the baclsgrounds of senior 
college and university presidents. Hone of those x^ere in recent years, x/ith the 
stxady by lexris, previously mentioned, in 1952-53 being the most recent. One of 
tte eiwliest and most cong)rehenslve studies of this type ima one by Thiflng in 1926. ^ 

William G. Shannon, "The Conmunity College President; A Study of the 
Role of President of the Public Conmunity Junior College." (Ghpublisted Ed.D. 
dissertation, Columbia University, 1962.) 

P. laxTls, "Backgrounds of College Presidents in the United States 
1952-53*" (IfopubllalTed Sd.D. dissertation, George Peabody College, 1953.) 

^y Haxfk, "A Profl^ of Junior College Presidents.," Jiniior College Journal, 

30; 3^“^, February, i960. 

Charles F. Thwlng, The Colleg e President (ifex/ York: JfacmUlD]i Com^y, 1926). 




Bd ucational Bacl^round s 



ll^et earn£.4 degree . AU biit 10 (3-3#) of the 333 prasldents held an 
oamed gi«duate aogree. One hundred soventy-alx ( 52 . 8 ^J) had a naeter’s as thslr 
hlghist degree, with li^T (44.1#)^ possessing the doctoacate. Of this latter group, 
nearly twice as nemy had an Ba.D, as had the Ph.D .— 95 as coiapaied to 52 . 

To detcnalne If the proportion of Junloi’ college poresldents holding a 
doctoral degree is Increasing, a comparison was nmde of those appointed during 
different tine periods. (See Table l) Assuming that the proportion of those 
w*ho had doctorates is the saxoe for survl/ing and non-surviving chief adnlnistiators, 
then a greatly Increased eiriphasis Is being given the doctorate in the selection 
of Junior collage presidents. This trend : 3 y be even more pronounced thEm these 
comparisons show by virtue oi’ the fact that those appointed longest ago have had 
more time to complete a doctoi’ol program after asstaaiiig their positions tlan 
those appointed more i^cently. 

When analTzed by state, wide variation was found In the proportion of 
piresldents who possessed tlie doctorate. The I 6 states used for this purpose 
are arranged in rank, order In Table 2. No obvious explBumtion could be found 
for the rank order* For e^caniple, in both Tlorlds. (vihich ranked highest) and 
Massachusetts (Tihlch miked lowest), most public Junior colleges were established 
after 1956 .^ Therefore, recency of appointment did not alone explain a state's 
rank. 

At first inspection, it appeared t'nat neither was t:/pe of control related. 

In Florida, p.iblic Junior colleges nrc jpe:rated by the local school district, 
whereas in ^fciSBaclxLlsetts and in Oklalicma (which ranked second) they are dlrecbXY 
under state control. However, when all 333 institutions represented in the study 

^is compares almost exactly with the reported by Shannon, op* clt . 

2 

The reader is reminded that the public Jfegro Junior colleges in Florida 
are excluded. 
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TABLE I 

PER CENT OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLBUE 
PRESIDEm'S WITH DOCTORATE DEUREES IN 
RELATION TO THE PERIOD OF APPOINTMENT 



Tear President Nimber Appointed Number 
Appointed to Position Who Are Still with 

(Iholuslve} In Offl'se Dootorate 



lciOO-1940 

19'H-1951 

1952-1958 



12 


1 


56 


16 


123 


52 


142 


Z8 



Per Cent 
With 

Doctorate 



8.3 



38.5 

42.3 



54.9 



1959-1963 

Total 



333 



147 



TABLE 2 

HIGHEST EARNED rSHtEB OF FGELIC JBNIOR 
COLLEQS PHHSXDEHTS IN STATES WITH 
EIGHT OR MORE PRS3IPSHTS REPORTINa 

N-274 



State 


Baccalaureate 


Master^s 


Doctorate 


per cent^ 
Doctorates 


Florida 






17 


100. 0 


Oklahoma 




3 


5 


62.5 


California 


-1 

J. 


23 


37 


60.6 


Washington 






6 


60.0 


New York 


2 


7 


13 


59.1 


Maryland 




5 


7 


58.3 


Georgia 




4 


4 


50.0 


Texas 




16 


13 


44.8 


Michigan 




8 


6 


42.8 


Illinois 




16 


7 


30.4 


Kansas 




10 


3 


23.1 


Pennsylvania 


2 


8 


3 


23.1 


Mississippi 




11 


2 


16.7 


Iowa 




12 


2 


14.3 


Minnesota 




7 


1 


12.5 


Massaohiisetts 


1 


7 


1 


11.1 


Total 


6 


141 


127 






w»rs clBSBlfled by type of control, a distinct pattern was observed. It will be 
noted Aram 3 that tbs proportion of presidents holding tlie doctorate ias 
virtually the same in institutions vith local Independent boards as for institutions 
sharing their board vith the loca.1 public schools but having sepaiute facilities. 
Furthermore, institutions x?ith these tiro types of control had a much higher 
percentage irith the doctorate (51* 79^ ond respectively) than did institutions 

vith regional or stats boards. A possible conclusion to be drawn from this 
analysis is that local control end separate facilities are the conditions most 
conducive to tbs selection of doctorate holders as presidents of public Junior 
colleges. 

Area of specialization . An emalysis ^^as made to determine the area of 
speciallsatlQn for the highest degree, l^le k shows that the area of 
specialization for the overwbelmiiig iraJozlty-^T^.l^— •ijas porofesslonal education. 

The spectallzation "higher education" \!b,b asperated from professional education 
to ascertain the aartent to *t7hich : . be represented. Table 4 shows that 

few r~^sideuts new have higher education as a special field of study. An 
appreciable gain in the number of Junior college presidents with this 
specialization can be expected during the years ahead as a result of the recent 
increase of enroUosnts and graditaU programs in "hi^hei* education." 

To obtain a mors detal3bed account of their educational backgrounds, an 
analysis was made of the area of study for each degree these presidents 
possesaad. Tba results of this compEirisaQ, presented in Table 3f show that 
public Junior college presidents possessed more breadth of background than 
might he concluded on the basis of tbs data contained In Table 4. Host of them 
had an academic najor at the undergraduate levels and collect -.y they held 229 
graduate degrees in academic dl^^clplines.. Of the academic areas, the social 
sciences viere represented by far uhe ir.oat frequently with the sciences next. 
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TAB1.E 3 

PER CENT OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEQE PRESIDENTS 
WITH DOCTOPiAT;* DEQiuaES BY TYPE OP 
ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 



re 



Type of 
Organization 
and Control 


Number 

Presidents Under 
Each Type Control 


Number 

with 

Doctorates 


Per C^nt 
with 

Doctorates 


Local Shared Board 
(Shared facilities)* 


36 


8 


22.2 


Local Shared Board 
(Separate facilities)** 


128 


63 


49.2 


Local Independent Board 


116 


60 


51.7 


Regional or State Board 


53 


16 


30.2 


Total 


333 


147 





♦Sharea with the local'pulDlfc* spools “ " - ' 

**A separate campus from th..t of the local public schools 



TABLE 4 

AREA OF SPECIALIZATION FOR HIGHEST DEGREE 
OP PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 



Area 


No. 


Per Cent 


Education (without designation) 


212 


63.7 


Higher Education 


28 


8.4 


Humanities and Social Science 


59 


17.7 


Science 


30 


9.0 


Business 


4 


1.2 


Total 


333 


100.0 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 3 

MAJOR ABBAS OP STUDY TAKBtf 
m PUBLIC JUNIOR COU.BQB: ?JOSSU)WCS 
(11 most frequently reported) 





Major Area 


Total Number 


Graduate Degrees 


Bachelor’s 




of Study 


All Degrees 


Only* 


Degree** 


1. 


Bducation (all areas) 


336 


296 


40 


2. 


History 


76 


36 


40 


3. 


English 


58 


18 


40 


4. 


Nath 


40 


14 


26 


5. 


Chemistry 


35 


15 


20 


6. 


Psychology 


27 


18 


9 


7. 


Biology 


20 


7 


13 


8. 


Economics 


19 


4 


15 


9. 


Engineering 


18 


5 


13 


10. 


Political Science 


16 


10 


6 


11. 


Science (unspecified) 


16 


2 


14 



*This coluBin exceeds 333 because many presidents possessed mor^« 
than one graduate degree. 

*«Thls colTima does not total 333 since a considerable numoer had 
undergraduate majors in miscellaneous areas and others held 
professional degrees only. Also, some did not provide this 
Information. 
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Pre\’'lous B::perleace 

T^ve of position . The group ms enalyaed in terns of the last previous 
position l»ld. Tlos results are given in Table 6. and zepzesent consideiable 
divergence. Hearly 8o per cent cane directly fr^Q some administrative position 
in education. As might be expected, the largest group (39^) cams from other 
Junior college ad;i‘’ istrative positions. Tbe fact that less than 10 per cent 

from other Junior college presidencies shews that there iias relatively little 
movement from one Junior college presidency to emother. In fact, nearly as many 
cane directly from administrative positicsis in senior c ol leges. 

The secox^ l 0 irgest gi*oup ( 22 . 25^) had been in administrative poeitlons in 
the eleaentary and secondary schools. When those who came from state departments 
of education are included i;ith that group, we find that over one -fourth of 
them (26.7#) had been administrators in pooitions below the Junior college l«vel. 

Viewed anothsr my, the data of Table 6 show that the overwhelming majority 
of these Junior college jaesidents came directly ftrom other administrative 
positions. Only 12.3 per cent came from teaching, and most of these wore from 
college ftnd university fhculties, thou^ this Is not revealed in the table. 
Virtually none assuned their positions directly graduate school and very 
few came from outside edvication. 

Type of institution . An analysis was msd* to ascertain if the picture has 
been in terms of the type of institutions from which Junior college 

presidents ore recruited. This vas done by grouping these preeidents on the 
basis of the period of their appointments. The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table ?• 

3y virtue of the nuiaber of presidents who were appointed before 19^1, 

caution xmeds to be exercised in extrapolating from the infomntlon relative to 
that group, nevertheless, aom' distinct pattoms can be observed. For example, 



o 

ERIC 



VAHLE 6 

LAST PREVIOUS POSmON HELD 
INCDHBENT PTJBLIC JUNIOR COLLBaS PRESIDENTS 

H»333 



Type of Previous Position 




Pe^ Cent 


Administrator in a senior college or university 


29 


8.8 


Chief administrator of another junior college 
Administrator (other than president) 


32 


9.6 


in a junior college 

School administrator (elementary and/or 


130 


39.0 


secondary) 


74 


22.2 


Qnployed by a state department of education 


15 


4.5 


Teacher (any level) 


41 


12.3 


Graduate student 


3 


.9 


Position outside of education 




2^ 


T^tal 


333 


100.0 



TABLE 7 

TXPE OF INSTITUTION FROM VHICH IHCDHBBNT' 
PUBLIC JUNIOR C0LLE3E PRESIDBMTS VERB RBCRUITKD 
IN RELATION TO PERIOD OF ENPLOSKBNT 

N-333 



Type of Institution Period of ENployent 





jjgrOTg "xgyr" 
^ or iS 




KKa-bl 
jTof ‘5? 


"ISEES 
^ or 143 


Senior College or University 8.3 (1) 


10.7 (6) 


13.1 ( 16 ) 


21.0 (30) 


Same Institution 


25.0 (3) 


30.4 (17) 25.4 (31) 


21.6 (31) 


Another Junior College 


33.3 W 


14.3 (8) 


27.0 (33) 


28-7 (41) 


Elementary or secondary 
school 


33.3 (4) 


30.4 (17) 28.7 (35) 


22.4 (32) 


State Department of Education 0 


5.3 (3) 


4.1 (5) 


2.8 (4) 


Other (including graduate 
school; 


0 


8^151 


1.6 (2) 


3.5 (5) 


Total 


99.9 (12) 


100.0 (56) 


99.9 (122) 100.0 (143) 
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tliez« is a definite trend toward racrulting laore Junior college poresldents from 
posl^ons in senior colleges end universities* Convarsely, there is a trend 
a»ay from recruiting from elementary and eecomdazy schools* Sven so^ the 
proportion being recruited from below the college level Is still coa8idexed>3e. 

The Junior college Itself has been tbs primry source from vbiOh these presidents 
vere recruited* Of the total group over the entire period^ exactly half vexe 
eiqployed in a Junior college iRuoediatel/ prior to becoming presidents* There 
appears to be a slight trend toward more coming from another Junior college 
rather than being promoted from vlthln the Institution* Incidentally^ while 
not Shown In Table 1 , only three of these 333 poresidents came directly from 
a position in a private Junior college* 

The data of Thble 7 raise the question as to whether a larger proportion 
of Junior college poresidents should not be recruited from vlthln the Junior 
college ranks. Stated another way, can the piibllc Junior coUegs develop an 
articulate philoscqphy with such a divergence of bcuikgrounds among Its 
administrators? Or, does this divergance of backgrounds bring to the Junior 
college movement a variety of viewpoints that constitutes a strength? 

To ascertc^n If variations existed among states in terms of where these 
Junior college presidents were recruited, several other analyses were made* 

Three of them are presented and discussed here; namely, (l) a state by state 
conparisan, (2) a comparison by type of control, and (3) a comparison by 
Institutional inroUment* 

The analysis by state failed to reveal any clear-cut patterns* Also, due 
to the snail numbers Involved in some states, percentage comparisons tended 
to create distortions* As mi^t be expected, those states with a considerable 
number of older Junior colleges have recruited a high proportion of their 
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pzoAlOexitB tram tbe Jtmlar oollegs xvxiks« Althous^ TM1>1« 8 dots not provide 
this tseekdavn, most of ttem y&m reenalted tram Instltutiona within the stete 
where o^Iogred. 

It will ha ohearvad trca !Ii3bls 8 that pronounced dlftlerenoee existed amo n g 
states In the propoo^ion of pre^ldenta recruited froct senior collages and 
universities* California drear a smaller pr op o r t ion of its presidents ffom this 
source than one nl^t expect* ^Elirae of the states which rexdoad hi^^st on this 
hasls^ Muisachasetts^ Niryland^ and Ilorida^ bad xecenUy eatabllahed most of 
thalr junior collagas* Xhie suggestlithit whan e state Is rapid3y expanding its 
piiblio Junior college system, it utilises a warietar of sources for obtaining 
presidents to h e»d vcp these InetitutionB* A surprising situation is present in 
the case of IfeMSsachasetts, hcwefveri nanel^, that dzecwlng heavily’ upon this source 
does not necessarily Meult in a hifi^ proportion of presitonts who possess the 
doctorate. It will he recalled firoei the data of ^le 2 that Massachusetts bad 
tha lowest proportion of doctorate holders of any state analysed. Conversely, in 
florida, whidti had also recruited from senior rr lieges and universities to a 
consldendila degree, all presidents had doctosal degrees. 

Wble 9 presents the analysis based on type of inetitutional control. Here 
one can bbserve distinct variatians. Jisiior colleges having local hoards which 
slnred their facilities with local puhllo schools were a group aperb In terns 
of where their presidents were recruited. They attracted a considerably. 
snsUer prpportian of thef presidents fron senior coUegee and universities 
and a Ihr larger proportion fron elenRitary esd secondary schools than did 
iustitutions under other types of control — - including th^'se with local shared 
hoards hut with separate facilities. The other three categories recruited 
approodoately the proportian of their presidents from senior colleges 
and universities. 

A eajor eurpriae resulting from this analysis was the fhct that institutions 
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TABLE 8 

TYPE OF INSTPrUTIOIJ PROM WHICH INCUMBENT 
PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE PRt;SIDK3TS WERE RBCRUITKD 

m SELECTED STATES 



State 




Per Cent Recruited Prom* 




Tots'! 

N>274 


Sr .College 
or university 


Junior 

College 


KLem. or 
Sec • School 


Other 


California 


6l 


8.2 (5) 


73.8 (45) 


18.0 (11) 


-- (0) 


Texas 


29 


17.2 (5) 


65.6 (19) 


17.2 (5) 


- (0) 


Illinois 


23 


8.7 (2) 


52.2 (12) 


39.1 (9) 


-- (0) 


New York 


22 


13.6 (3) 


54.5 (12) 


13.6 (3) 


18.2 (4) 


Florida 


17 


29.4 (5) 


41.2 (7) 


17.6 (3) 


11.8 (2) 


Iowa 


14 


7.1 (1) 


- (0) 


35.7 (12) 


7.1 (1) 


Michigan 


14 


- (0) 


42.9 (6) 


50.0 (7) 


7.1 (1) 


Mississippi 


13 


- (0) 


69.2 (9) 


15.4 (2) 


15.4 (2) 


Kansas 


13 


— ( 0 ) 


61.5 (8) 


30.8 (4) 


7.7 (1) 


Pennsylvania 


13 


15.4 (2) 


61.5 (8) 


15.4 (2) 


7.7 (1) 


Maryland 


12 


41.7 (5) 


25.0 (3) 


25.0 (3) 


8.3 (1) 


Washington 


10 


20.0 (2) 


60.0 (6) 


10.0 (1) 


10.0 (1) 


Massachusetts 


9 


44.4 (4) 


22.2 (2) 


-- (0) 


33.3 (3) 


OeorglL 


8 


50.0 (4) 


25.0 (2) 


-- (0) 


25.0 (2) 


Minnesota 


8 


12.5 (1) 


75.0 (6) 


12.5 (1) 


- (0) 


Oklahoaa 


8 


25.0 (2) 


25.0 (2) 


37.5 (3) 


12.5 (1) 



of the SBiall nunbers Involved^ these elasslfloatlons have been 
eoftbined from those used In T.ble 7. 
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TYPB OF INSTITUriOH PBOM WHI CH IMCUlfBBIir PUBLIC JUNIOR C0LLBQ2 
PRS3IDaiTS VSRS RBCRUIXED CONPARBD BT TYPE OP CONTROL 

OF PRESENT INSTITOTION 
N-333 
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with local Indepcxsdent boarde recruited an appreciably wwallar proportion of their 
presidents rrom tbe elementary and secondary sdho^La than did bzqt of the other 
categorleB. One expect that Inp^-ltutlona under regional or state boards 

vould ba^e had this distinction. Hoeevar^ they reoroltad nearly as hl^ a 
proportion of their presidents froa eleoentaxy and steondary sc h ools as did 
institutions with local shared boards sod asparate fhelUties* 

Junior colleges vlth local laaepsndant boards had "hoBBi grasa" presidents, 
to use the 'vernacular. It will be observed from Ihble 9 that 6S*9 per cent 
of the presidents of these institutions came directly from the Jmdor coll ag e 
raxiks. (ihls figure Is obtained by ccablnlng *the two "Jimlor coldege" 
categories.) Ttm corresponding proportion eas 50 cant for Institutions vith 
shared boards and local facilities, 37*9 por cent for those fflth regional or 
state boards, and but 30.6 per cent for those ulth local shared boards and 
sbarsd facU.ltles. 



Ttble 10 ehotfs that elenentax^ and seoondaxy sehools vexe the najor source 
of presidents for ^uxilor coUegea with snail enrolljiisnts. Over ^ par cent 
of the presidents of institutions vith under ^ enrollnent oaaa directly Aram 
such positions. Sy contrast, only 13*^ pcr oent of the presldinits of junior 
colleges vith enrollments 2000 and over cams Aram 'this source* 

0ns miebt expect the reverse of vbat vas found In the proportion of chief 
adolnlBtxatani vho vers recruited Aran senior cnlJeges and unieersitias* The 
fact that the proportion Is lowest In the 2000 lad over enrollMiit oategtny Is 
certainly not vhat ni^t he anticipated, fhls nay, in part at least, be a 
result of selection praetless In California vhere a prspondaranos of the nation's 
very large Junior colleges axe located and vhere, as Is shown in TtblM 8, isost 



pxesldsnts vers sslneted Aram other junior coUegs positions. 

!Ifaat supposition is supported by the Aict that 12.8 per omxt of the 
pxesldsnts In Institutions vith enrdllaants of 2000 and oyer oame Aram this 
source. Ihs percentage drqn^ for sadx subsaqusnt similar enroUmant oatsgory 



source. 



TABLE 10 



T7PE OF INSTITUTION VNON WHICH INCIHIBBNI 
PUBLIC JUNIOR OOU 18 OB PRSSroSITS VBRB RBCRUITED 
BI BNROLUiaiT OP PRBSHHT INSTIT^ON 

H*3j3 



Type of Institution 


i£torollaent Catej 


sory of Present 


Institution 




imasr 400 
(N-85) 


400=^ 


gr 


800-1M9 

(H-71) 


^!000 an^ over 
(N-88) 


Senior College or 
University 


18.8 (16) 


20.8 


(18) 


12.7 (9) 


11.4 (10) 


Same Institution 


17.6 {15) 


81.4 


(19) 


26.8 (19) 


33.0 (29) 


Another junior college 


16.5 (14) 


19U 


(17) 


88.2 (20) 


39.8 (35) 


Elementary or secondary 
school 


41.8 (35) 


25.8 


(23) 


25.4 (18) 


13.6 (12) 


State department of 
education 


3.5 (3) 


5.6 


(5) 


2.8 (2) 


2.3 (8) 


Other (including 
graduate school} 


8.4 (2) 


7.9 


(7) 


4.2 (3) 


“ (0) 
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•nd VA8 only jh»X p6r cent for institutions uitb enrollments of under ^*00 students* 
!Riex9 Qfty nlso l)e reflected liere .the f&ct thet Junior coUe^^s vitli 
staffs have more opportunity than L’uooe \:ith amll staffs to attract Into second 
echelon roles youns adrilnistrators with the potential to become prasldents. Another 
contributing factor may be presidents who wore recruited from senior college and 
university staffs to head up new Junior coUeges which Initially Imve 
enrollments. 

Ages 

This group of prasldents ranged In age from 31 to years with a median 
age of 47 . Sjosw f^Tins at the first quartlle of the age distribution were k2 
years o3d while those at the third quartlle \;ere 57- The man ago for the group 
was 5O93 years^ w^ch Is 1*3 years olde r than the 49 years reported by Lewis for 
the 128 public and private Junior college preoidents included in his study, ^ 

Mo ether data were found on the mean age of Junior college presidents. 

HoHever, several studies have reported the age of such presldeir^ at the time of 
appointment, lor/is reported that the scan age of his saiqae at the tlae of 
appointment to the presidency was 4l years. Bawk, in i960, reported that the 
mean lige at the time of appointment for his sample of 162 Junior college presidents 
(about two-thirds of whom were in public instltutiona) was ^*5 years tty 
comparison, the mean age at the tine of appointment for this group TTas found to 
he 43.1 years, lhasnuch as the samplBS used by Lewis and Eavk also included 
private Junior college presidents, a further analysis was cade of the data to 
ascertain If there was a trend toward selecting older public Junior college 
presidents. The median as well aj the first and third quartlle distribution was 




'^Imwls, op. ult . » p, 39* 
op* clt *» p. 3^. 
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canQtuM for prtsldtats who were appolntad during thrte nuconsaive tlv pnrlods 
as fallows: 



XKRBD 


Ad OF BKHlIlBIfB AT fKMPBm dSBUJUTId F01KR3 


AFFOXSEHD 


First CkuartUe 


Nidlan 


Third Quartlle 


1946-52 


38 


42 


47 


1953-57 


38 


43 


50 


1958-62 


40 


45 


50 



TfaB abavs evidence rowsls that there has Wn a slight txwnl touard 
salActlng alder indlyldunls as presidents af pablic Junior collsges. One 
night hsye expected exactly the appoelte trend In light of the large matmr 

of nev Institutions which have been estahliafaed In recent years. 

* 

As a further anal^'sis^ age distributions were ccoiparsd by state. Ths 
results are presented in !Cable 11 . It shows that there was cansidexable 
variability among these l6 states in the mean ages af public Junior college 
presidents. Ibers Is no apparent explanation far these dlffsxenoes. Tar 
exsaple, xm^xly all these presidents In Florida and Musaofausetts Imd been 
appointed but a short time, and yet their mean ages varied cansidexebly. 
Further, an exandnatian of Table 2 in relation to Table 11 ahows that there vaa 
no correlation between age cmd the paroportlon of doctorate holders. Fixedly, 
there uae no indication that states with laaixy long-estdbllshsd Ixistltutlons 
had a prepmderance of older pxeeldents. la fact, of California's 6l 
presidents, only 4 were over 60 years of age. 



Beasons Poaltlons Availebls 

Tuanover Is not, of course, directly related to the beo][groimd8 of the 
public Junior college presidents Included in this study. However, the reasons 
that the positions which they held became amlleble axid the frequency with which 
such vacancies developed were factors directly relevant to the purpose of 

o report. For these reasons, an analyaia was imde to detarxaine ths factors that 

cKJC 
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AOE DISTRIBOTIONS AMD MiEAH A0B8 OF PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLUSQE PRESIDEIITS IN 16 STATES 

N-274 



State 


30-40 


41-50 


51-60 


6l ft Over 


Mean Age 


Florida 


3 


14 


0 


0 


44.8 


Washington 


1 


7 


2 


0 


46.7 


mohigan 


2 


6 


5 


1 


47.7 


Iowa 


2 


5 


5 


2 


48.4 


XlllnolB 


4 


9 


8 


2 


48.6 


Maryland 


2 


6 


3 


1 


49.S 


Minnesota 


1 


3 


4 


0 


49.5 


Pennsylvania 


3 


3 


6 


1 


49.7 


California 


3 


29 


25 


4 


51.0 


Massachusetts 


2 


3 


3 


1 


52.0 


Kansas 


2 


4 


4 


3 


57.1 


Texas 


3 


8 


12 


6 


53.1 


Mississippi 


1 


4 


4 


4 


53.2 


New York 


1 


4 


11 


6 


54.5 


Oklahoaa 


0 


3 


2 


3 


54.7 


Georgia 


1 


2 


2 


3 


54.9 


Total 


31 


110 


96 


37 


- 
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•ecountad far Taeaaclas occurring In this position. (See ThbXe 12) 

Mo ^-iv&uls ere observed in ihble 12 as to the memn thet ‘veceneiee oceu r r ed. 
Ibere seemd to be anrs elnllarity between the first (19^7 end betae) period 
end the lest (1998*63) period then between either of these end the two (I9b7*32 
end 1993*57) intervening time periods. Considering the entire groups it will 
be noted thet epproocloetely ane-thlrd mre the first presidents of their Inetl- 
tdtian^ enother ooe*tIilrd filled vnoeneles left by preeldente who xesl^aed to 
eecept othor poeltlone, and the reoelnlng aiie*thixd fUXsd meeneles oeenrrli^ 
for other . reesooei l.e.^ retlrensiitSf dseldis^ snd before ohtelnli^s 

another position, ihe fleet thet II.7 per cent filled poeltione In whioh the 
prsdeoeeaor wee releesed or resigned before accepting ftnafciMty My ^ 

a xoQ^ Index as to the propartian of public Junior collage pff »iii ^e*Ttv *** 

- •» 

irnsneoeesACL or extmely dissatisfied In that role. 

Only ana previous effort appears to have been to anrrrtnin 
af poblle Junior collage presidents. Bendereon stated tteb the landenhip of 
286 euOh institutions in 24 states changed hands 286 times during ths ptr1?d 
19^7*97*^ Bnh accepted this etatemmt as evldenee that the eyela of leadership 
in public Junior colleges is conpleted each decade.^ Since Bnderaon did not 
deeeribe his procedure, it is not poeslbla to ascertain if his flgutee could 
he need as a basis of conparisan for those derived In Investi^itlfln. Vlwn 
the turnover rate of public Junior collage paesldents wae eonputed for the 
period 1993*9^ through 1962-63, a mean annual gross turnover rate of 5.2 per 
oant was obtained. (See Thble 13) When those adnlnistratore idio from 
othei* preeldenc lee were ellnlnated, the mean net replaoenent need wae 

^Algo h. BsndersoQ, "Bow Shall Ve Get fop ZaaderShip fOr Conmity CoUsgesT" 
Speedi daUwered In loir Tovh at a eonfersace of the Aasrienn Assedation of Jbnior 
CoUeges, Vebmary, 1958. 

CP. clt.. p. 346. 



TAELS 12 



RSASONS POSmONS HELD Bi JUNIOR COLLBQB 
PRESIDENTS BBCAIIB AVAILABLE 



Reason Position 
Becajne Available 



P«r Cent by Period 

T5W7Ti Before ig58>b3 — TofaT 



Predecessor resigned 
to accept another 
position 


37.5 (15) 


28.6(10) 


23.5(20) 


32.9(57) 


30.6(102) 


Predecessor released or 
resigned before accepting 
another position 


17.5 (7) 


17.1 (6) 


9.4 (8) 


10.4(18) 


11.7(39) 


Predecessor retired 
or deceased 


2.5 (1) 


25.7 (9) 


37.6(32) 


15.1(26) 


20.4(68) 


Predecessor's fate 
xanfcnoim or not given 


7.5 (3) 


5.7 (2) 


7.1 (6) 


3.0 (5) 


4.8(16) 


rlrsi; person to hold 
position 


35.0 (14) 


22.9 (8) 


22.3(19) 


38.7(67) 


32.4(108) 


Total N, 


(40) 


(35) 


(85) 


(173) 100.0(333) 
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found to be 4.7 per cent for the ten-yeax' period. Both of these rates are, of 
course, much lower than the 10 per cent figure advanced by Henaersan. The Ihct 
that the tumoi'er ratei; for 1r./o of tjie last thtxie years were considerably tf>ova 
the means may be an indication th-ii/ tiieire i'l a recent trend toward more turnover 
In public Junior college presidencies* 

Table 13 illustrates the cooptations made to obtain tte turnover rates 
previously mentioned. These computatioins vers obtained by using the number of 
public Junior colleges in existence for the years 1953-54 through 1962-63 ahich 
met the criteria for this study. That nunber was further reduced by 8 per cent 
to obtain a number cctnparable to the 92 per cant of all remaining public Junior 
colleges represented in this Investl^tlon* (Col. 2} The nuaber of newly 
appointed presidents for^ each year loider consideration aaa then det ermin ed* 3) 

From this figure was subtracted the nuzber T?ho were imrellTc newly estfld>lished 
Institutions. (Col. 4) The number In Column 4 was then divided by the 
In Colum 2 to give the onnual c^oss turnover rate* (Col. 5) PlaBOly, the 
nusber In Column 6 \;as divided by the number In Coluon 2 to give the net 
replacement need. (Col. j) 
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Following Is a brief suimarlzatlan and conmentary upon th<a picture of the 
educational and experience bSKslsgrounds of public Junior college presidents 
provided by this study. 

less than half (44.1 f) of them possessed an earned doctoral degree* 
nearly two-thirds of those with such a degree possessed the £d*D* There was 



wide variation in the proportion of doctorate hsdbders •yxw i g states ranging from 
100 to less than 12 per cent for the l6 states analyzed on this basis* The 
proportion was lowest for Institutions iTlth local school boards and 
fhcUltles, being but 22*2 per cent and not much high^, 30*2 per cent, for 
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instltirblcxis *artder regional or state boards, lihere virtually no difference 
betTfeen Institutions with local Independent boards and those ^flth local shared 
. boards but separate ihcilities. ApproKlsately 30 per cent of the presidents 
possessed the doctorate in both instances. 

a 

Kearly three-fourths (72. 1 'h) the entire group specialized In professional 
education for their highest degree. Only 8.4 per cent identified any phase 
of "higher education" as tbelr area of study within professlooBl education. 
Ecwever, a majority of them majored in an academic discipline at the under- 
graduate level with social science being most frequently represented^ followed 
by some phase of science. 

Eighty per cent of these presidents cane to their assignments directly 
f^TCT some other aULnistrative poslti{». nearly half of -Uae totel (48.^ 
had held another Junior college administrative position. Another 22.2 per cent 
came frou a position in elementary and/or secondaxy school administration, and 
6.8 per w^nt cane from a senior college or university administrative position. 

Of the 12.3 per cent who cane frcuQ teaching, most were on college or unlvezeity 
fhculties. 

Considerable variation existed among states ::i the proportion of public 
Junior college presidents recruited from senior coUeges and usilversltles. 

It ins hi^^st In states with recently established or expanded Junior college 
systems. Surprisingly, however, states that drew heavily from this source 
did not necessarily have a hi^ ratio of doctorate holders. The fact that 
institutions with enrollments under 800 had a higher poraportlon of presidents 
who mxe zacrulted from senior coUeges and universities thenn did institutions 
with enrollments over 2,000 no doubt reflected tte fact tihat many of these had 
been established only recently. That supposition is supported by the fact that 
when an analysis was made In terms of when a poEasldent was appointed, a distinct 
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trend \m.8 found to^mrd selecoj/i^ xelatively more prealdsnta trom the senior college 
and unlTrsrslty ranks. 

I Conversely, the trend \ias trmy trom selecting presidents who had positions 

:ln elementary and secondary schools. The proportion vas still consldezable, 
however, amounting to 22.4 per cent of those appointed during the period 1959-63. 
Wide variation existed among states in this resx)ect, ranging f!raa 85*7 per 
cent for Iowa and 50 per cent for Michigan to none for Georgia and UEissachusetts. 

I The type of l>oard coDitrol cee,*.cl to i.e e.ii liaportant factor here. BsQf of 

presidents in institutions vith s. arod hoEurds and shared facilities «*«*«*» 

from positions in elementary and secondars^ schools. Conv^^rsely, only 13.6 
per cent of those in iustitirtlous governed by independent local hoards 
ffom such positions. 

It ■w»8 found tliat the larger junior colleges hecaiae, the aore mealy hoeods 
wre to select presidents directly from the junior college rahks. Over ti/lce as 
large a proportion of the presidents of institutions with enroUsents of 2000 
* and over ware selected from this source as con^pared with institutions under 

400 In enrollment— 72.6 per cent and 34.1 per cent. 

The median age for the group was kj years with a range from 31 to 74. Wide 
varlai^ion was found among states, Florida having the youngest group with an 
average age of 44.8 years and Georsie tl\e oldest ^jlth 54.9. Itelative newness 
of Institutions was thought to heai' a possible relationship to age, but this was 
not found to be the case. Florida and Ifassaohusetts both with nax^r recently 
established institutions ranked 1 and 10 respectively, idereas Iqtra 
Mississippi, neither with a significant number of recently established Institutions, 
ranked 4 and 13 respectively among the l6 states analysed. 

An analysis of the reasons tl»t the poeitlons held by these jaresldents 
oecame available showed that ronghly ane-third of their predaoessors reelgned 
to accept another position, one-third were in newly establiahed positions, and 
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oaae-fifth vere In positions wiiicli oecans availatlo due to retly^eaents or deaths. 
Another 11.7 per cent vere lu positianp irhera the predecessor had been released 
of resl^d before accepting another position. The total or gross annual 
turnover rate for this position was found to be 5-2 per cent. ^Then those vho 
xooved from one public junior colic ce prcuidency to another were excluded/ the 
net aoBual rep3aceiaeirt need, l.e., nvrriJjcr or imi piesidant^ t.bM ssast be 
recruited each year to fill vacancies created by turnover, i«s es" d>ll8bBd as 
4.7 per cent of the total nv-rduer# 




